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INFO CLIPS 

Aafes to accept 
credit cards 

The Army and Air Force Ex¬ 
change service (Aafes) is expected 
to begin acceptmgmajorereditcards 
in in larger Exchange storesin the 
United States by Christmas. 

Soldiers should be able to use 
major credit cards in Exchange 
stores overseas and in the smaller 
stores in the states after the first of 
the year, said Clare Moelk, the Ex¬ 
change official in the office of the 
Secretary of Defense. 

In early October the House Armed 
Services Committee approved using 
credit cards in Aafes stores as well 
as in the Navy and Marine Corps 
exchange systems. The first phase 
of the credit card plan involves in¬ 
terbank credit cards like Visa and 
Mastercard, Moelk said. The second 
phase will consider other charge 
cards such as those exclusive to na¬ 
tional stores and membership clubs, 
like Sears, Diners Club and Ameri¬ 
can Express. 

Solicitation bids have been sent 
to all financial institutions and card 
processing firms that have express¬ 
ed interest. Contracts for the major 
credit cards are expected to he 
awarded in early December to im¬ 
plement the program by December 
15, Moelk said. 

The credit card program will be a 
joint-service effort so that soldiers, 
sailors, airmen and marines will be 
ableto use the same cards through¬ 
out the Aafes, Navy and Marine 
Corps Exchange Systems, Moelk 
said. 

RCPAC and 
ARPERCEN Merge 

The U.S. Army Reserve Compo¬ 
nents Personnel and Administra¬ 
tion Center (RCPAC) and the U.S. 
Army Reserve Personnel Center 
(ARPERCEN), both in St. Louis, 
were reconsolidated November 5, 
1985. 

The reconsolidation is designed 
to streamline management and 
align personnel functions within 
reserve components to provide bet¬ 
ter service, said an ARPERCEN 
spokesman. 

All functions of RCPAC will be 
the responsibility of the new AR¬ 
PERCEN with the exception of the 
promotions and appointment direc¬ 
torates, which are now under con¬ 
trol of the U.S. Army Military Per¬ 
sonnel Center in Alexandria, Vir¬ 
ginia, and the finance and account¬ 
ing office, which remains with the 
adjutant general in the Pentagon. 

ARPERCEN will remain a field 
operating agency of the Chief, Army 
Reserve. 

The two organizations first con¬ 
solidated in 1971 when thg_U.S. 
Army Reserve Component center 
moved from Fort Benjamin Harri¬ 
son, Indiana. In 1984ARPERCEN 
became a separate organization. 
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Commander’s 

Comments 

By Maj. Gen. Norbert J. Rappl 


With the 1985 holiday season upon 
us, Mrs. Rappl joins me in extend¬ 
ing heartfelt best wishes and per¬ 
sonal greetings to each and every 
member of the 98th Division. 

During the celebration of Cha¬ 
nukah and Christmas, it is approp¬ 
riate that we take a moment and 
pray for the attainment of peace, 
freedom and the advancement of 
human dignity throughout the 
world. 




This holiday season is also a time 
for reflection of last year’s accomp¬ 
lishments and resolve for achieve¬ 
ments in the coming year. The past 
year has been a fruitful one for the 
98th Division, due mainly to the 
individual and collective efforts of 
us all. 

To all members of the 98th Div¬ 
ision and their families, we extend 
our personal best wishes for a very 
blessed and Merry Christmas, a 
Happy Chanukah and a prosper¬ 
ous, safe New Year. 



Sergeant Major’s Corner 

By CSM Henry W. Curtis III 



We have an attendance problem 
at some of our USAR Schools and 
at our Drill Sergeant School Sate- 
lites. It is reported to be worse than 
it has ever been. 

As usual, with a serious problem, 
fingers are being pointed in every 
direction in an effort to place the 
blame on someone else’s shoulder. 
This time someone has taken the 
time to ask the soldiers who failed 
to report. 

Soldiers and their immediate su¬ 
pervisors are saying that we aren't 
listening to them when we make 
plans for their future. No matter 
how urgent the mission, we will not 
succeed unless wehavge convinced 
the people who have to carry it out. 

Flans based upon assumptions 
that soldiers are easily motivated 
by pay for extra duty days and the 
promise of promotion may make 
sense to us because we have been 
motivated by those things. What 
we may have forgotten is that most 
of us were highly motivated before 
we were authorized some of the 
goodies we now receive. 


We are shocked to discover that 
some people don’t care whether they 
are promoted or not. We are further 
surprised to find out that offering 
paid mandays alone is not enough 
to guarantee that soldiers will want 
to give up another weekend. 

'Tve often heard people say, "I 
wouldn’t accept a supervisory job if 
you handed it to me on a silver plat¬ 
ter!” or “My family and health are 
more important than the extra 
money!” It has been accepted as 
fact that money has severe limita¬ 
tions as a motivational tool. 

What should we do, shoot people 
like that? Of course not! Their rea¬ 
soning is understandable and even 
commendable depending upon your 
priorities. There is no easy answer. 

Our job as soldiers depends upon 
us establishing our priorities based 
upon what is best for national se¬ 
curity. We are convinced that with¬ 
out national security, there is no 
real family security. Our problem is 
that everyone has not accepted the 
proceeding as a priority. One thing 
we can do is to make sure we have 


eliminated the excuses for the sold¬ 
iers who can be motivated by pro¬ 
motions. 

The next thing we need to do is 
make sure we have the personal 
commitment of the soldiers we have 
scheduled for school slots. Let’s try 
to avoid scheduling them just be¬ 
cause their records show they need 
it without their solid commitment 
to comply. 

One of the most self-convincing 
reasons we force-feed students into 
training slots is our desperate need 
for those graduates to perform our 
annual training mission. 

Resources must he allotted far 
enough in advance to make sure 
training funds are available for our 
soldiers. This mandatory prior 
planning often makes it hard for us 
to adjust to tiie excuses we hear for 
poor attendance in schools. 

No matter howmuch we want the 
projected school attendance figures 
to remain stable, we are kidding 
ourselves if we don’t frequently up¬ 
date the figures on a name-by-name 
basis. If we don’t actually have the 



students we won’t have the grad¬ 
uates. 

No matter how noble our reason 
for slotting them in the schools, we 
will not have the results we plan for 
if they don’t attend. It seems far 
better to face the truth early than to 
allow ourselves to be lulled into a 
credibility gap and be surprised 
that we are still not mission-ready. 

If this is a prevalent problem, we 
should ask a lot of questions about 
leadership. One question is, are the 
leaders motivated to meet the Div¬ 
ision goals or is lip service being 
paid to their superiors and disagree¬ 
ment expressed freely with their 
subordinates? 

If this is the situation, we have a 
lot to overcome. It cannot he done 
without the help of the NCOs. We 
have to try harder to avoid wasting 
the opportunities we have fought so 
hard to gain. 

Use the NCO development pro¬ 
gram and the counseling process to 
find out what will work within our 
authority framework. Above all, 
make sure that we have not over¬ 
looked the obvious and the most 
basic leadership principles. 
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98th sweeps FUSA maintenance awards 


NCO involvement the key 

“The key to each unit winning 
this award is NCO involvement, 
which makes for better mainten- 


PFCRichard E. Rusaw, Niagara Falls, N. Y. performs a preventative maintenance 
check on kia vehicle . He is a member of the 277th Quartermaster Company in 
Niagara Falls, N.Y. (U.S. Army Reserve Photo By Shirley Chandler). 


CPT Lederman continued, I be¬ 
lieve that the quality of the day-to- 
day maintenance efforts expended 
by our people was directly reflected 
by a recent mission in Turkey where 
we supplied a 16-person cell and 
substantial equipment support as 
part of ‘Display Determination 85’ 
with elements of the 82nd Airborne 
Division. All the equipment we 
supplied operated in an excellent 
manner, even under some extremely 
adverse conditions. 

SFC James Clarke, an active duty 
NCO andxnaintenance section chief, 
with the 962nd Ordnance Company, 
winner in the intermediate density 
category, said “We have alot of 
people concerned at the lower levels 
about our equipment. Our people 
work well together, and of my 16 
maintenance people, all but one is 
MOS qualified." 

Trophies to be awarded 

A trophy will be awarded to each 
of the units in early January, accord¬ 
ing to maintenance officials at the 


98th Division. All three units will 
represent the First Army in the 
U.S. Forces Command competition 
and if they win there, will go on to 
the Department of the Army level. 

A message from Lt. Gen. Charles 
D. Franklin, First U.S. Army Com¬ 
mander, read, "All USAR partici¬ 
pants in the Chief of Staff, Army, 
Aw ard for Maintenance Excellence 
-1985 program should be congratu¬ 
lated and commended for their re¬ 
spective maintenance programs. 
Special congratulations to the First 
U.S, Army winners and runner-up 
in each category. My thanks for a 
job well done." 

‘Second to none* 

General Rappl echoed the First 
Army commander’s remarks add¬ 
ing , “We have special reasons to be 
proud that the combined efforts of 
all our people have once again 
proven that the 98th Division is 
second to none!” 


idfJu,ac&rhin 277th Q^rtermaster Petroleum Company in Niagara Falls, N. 

Un n S veh \ cle *?he 277th was a first place winner in theFirst US. Army level oftheChief 
Staff, Army, Maintenance Excellence Awards . (U.S. Army Reserve Photo by Brad Dunlap) 7 


By Duane Steffens 
and Brad Dunlap 

The 98th Division won all three 
categories of the First U.S, Army 
level of the Chief of Staff, Army, 
Awards for Maintenance Excel¬ 
lence. According to officials here 
and First Army, this is the first 
time in memory that one division 
took all three maintenance awards. 

The 98th Division units are the 
277th Quartermaster Petroleum 
Company (Supply), Niagara Falls, 
NY, Light Density; the 962nd Ord¬ 
nance Company, Plattsburg, NY, 
Intermediate Density; andihe 969th 
Maintenance Company (Forward 
Direct Support), Heavy Density. 

Maj. Gen, Norbert J. Rappl, 98th 
Division Commander, said, “This 
award, while a result of hard work 
and dedication on the part of each 
and every individual concerned, be¬ 
longs to the NCOs and the soldiers 
at the lowest level in each winning 
organization. We have once again 
proved that the 98th Division is 
ready and able to answer the call to 
duty as the result of the efforts of 
the front line soldier.” Rappl sent 
his congratulations to each win¬ 
ning unit giving personal thanks 
for an ouetanding job.” 

10 ACROMs Compete 

The 98th Division’s nominees 
competed against units from 10 
Army Area Commands including 
many units with large mainten¬ 
ance organizations. The units were 
selected by an eight member board 
of maintenance experts from each 
of the First Army area Readiness 
Groups. Units were evaluated in 
unit maintenance on readiness, 
training, management, cost/sav- 
ings, innovation, and other appli¬ 
cable areas. The primary criteria 
for the award is demonstrated suc¬ 
cess at making the established unit 
organization maintenance manage¬ 
ment and logistical systems work 
within the limitations of available 
resources. Each unit wishing to be 
considered for the award had to 
develop a packet documenting all 
phases of organizational mainten¬ 
ance. 

“The three units won in their 
categories because they have a sus¬ 
tained maintenance program — 
from years past their IGTnspec- 
tions and Command Logistics Eval¬ 
uation Review Team (CLERT) re¬ 
ports reflect a minimum amount of 
maintenance deficiencies,” said Mr. 
Joseph F, Schaffhouser, a member 
of the First Army Maintenance 
Evaluation Board the evaluated the 
units for consideration for the 
award. 


ance. Getting the first line supervi¬ 
sor involved in the business of 
maintaining the unit’s equipment 
resulted in each unit having a pro¬ 
active maintenance management 
program.” Elaborating further 
Schaffhouser said, “First line su¬ 
pervisors are trained to understand 
maintenance operations thus free¬ 
ing up the maintenance supervisor 
to handle long term, or unroutine 
situations and problems.” 

Sgt. Barry J, Rollins, Ithaca, NY, 
assistant motor sergeant in the or¬ 
ganization maintenance section of 
the 969th in Horseheads said, “We 
have a pretty good organizational 
maintenance program. We have 
equipment and work on our own 
vehicles. The majority of our people 
are MOS qualified. Additionally, 
most of our people are first term 
reservists with only the six week 
maintenance school training behind 
them, however, local level, hands- 
on-training has increased thier pro¬ 
ficiency.” 

Mr. Robert L. Kiemle, a warrant 
officer and automotive technician 
with the 969th, was instrumental 
in assembling his unit’s packet for 
the award. He spent over 100 hours 
assembling the packet which was 
submitted to division headquarters 
for forwarding on to Frist Army. 
Kiemle said “this award belongs to 
the NCO’s... all I did was to tell 
their story. There is no doubt in my 
mind that the unit was good enough 
for the award — and we will give 
them a run all the way up to De¬ 
partment of the Army level.” 

SFC Robert M. Schweitzer, of the 
277th inNiagara Falls, NY, summed 
his unit’s award up this way, “This 
award is the direct result of a team 
effort of everyone in the unit.” 

The 277th Commander, CPT Gary 
J. Lederman, said, “The award is 
an excellent vehicle from the posi¬ 
tive feedback angle. Sometimes from 
normal inspection procedures all 
we receive are the negative com¬ 
ments. The award lets our people 
know that they are not operating in 
a vacuum. Somebody really watches 
and cares.” 


Mr, Schaffhouser, a MAIT (Main¬ 
tenance Assistance and Instructor 
Team) member from Readiness 
Group Seneca, continued, “The 
maintenance excellence award is 
based on logistic support of the 
whole unit. It involves NBC equip¬ 
ment, communications equipment, 
weapons, food service, and motor 
pool. It concerns maintenance done 
at the unit, or organizational level. 
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Division plans drug and alcohol 
rehabilNation program 


By Mark LaMarche 

A person with a drug-or alcohol 
related problem can disrupt the 
working environment. Co-workers 
become angry and discontent when 
they constantly have to take up the 
slack. 

The alcoholic or drug abuser’s 
problem becomes everyone’s prob¬ 
lem. Left alone, the situation grows 
even worse. If he or she isn’t con¬ 
fronted, the substance abuser con¬ 
tinues to manipulate co-workers 
who, in turn, complain to the super¬ 
visor. 

The supervisor then has serious 
problems to deal with, including 
higher ups who want to know why 
productivity is so low. To avoid this 
type of situation, supervisors should 
be on the lookout for substance 
abuse and confront the people they 
suspect of drug and alcohol abuse. 

The 98th Division is currently 
laying the ground work for its own 
Alcohol and Drug Abuse Preven¬ 
tion and Control Program, accord¬ 
ing to SSgt. George Miller, the 98th 
Division Drug and Alcohol Abuse 
Prevention NCO. 

Miller, who is one of the soldiers 
responsible for initiating the pro¬ 
gram, said division units can ex¬ 
pect guidance and information on 
the program within the next few 
months. 

Offering help 

“What we hope to do is have an 
alcohol and drug abuse coordinator 
in each major subordinate com¬ 
mand. Bach unit will have an edu¬ 
cation coordinator who supervisors 
can turn to when they have a sub¬ 
ordinate with a drug_or alcohol 
problem,” Miller said. 

Currently, division officials are 
setting up a drug and alcohol advi¬ 


sory board and a team of represent¬ 
atives who will assist units in set¬ 
tingup their own Alcohol and Drug 
Abuse Prevention and Control Pro¬ 
grams. “If a soldier is determined 
to be an abuser, his or her unit can 
offer help, or at least direct the in¬ 
dividual to an agency who can 
help,” Miller said. 

It’s the soldier’s responsibility to 
seek help and take the necessary 
steps to rehabilitate when there is a 
problem, according to Miller. 

Destroy the myth 

He noted that regulations govern¬ 
ing Army Reservists include on- 
tingencies to discharge substance 
abusers who fail to rehabilitate. 
The process requires documentation, 
but if a soldier refuses to rehabili¬ 
tate after being referred to an 
agency, military or civilian, for 
treatment of a substance abuse 
problem he or she can be discharg¬ 
ed. 

“I’d like to destroy the myth that 
a person has to want help or that 
they have to ‘bottom out' before 
they get help,” Miller said. 

“We don’t do anyone a favor by 
covering up a drug or alcohol re¬ 
lated problem,” he continued. “Sub¬ 
stance abuse is a disease. Early de¬ 
tection of the problemis a good step 
toward treatment. Supervisors 
should be on the ball and willing to 
refer their subordinates for help 
when it is needed. 

“The nice thing about the Army 
Reserve being involved in this type 
of program is that the civilian side 
(the soldier's employer) doesn't have 
to get involved,” Miller said. 

"We prefer to see this program as 
a corrective mode rather than a 
punishment mode,” Miller said. “We 
want our people to be functional 
members of the Army and society.” 




Checklist assists DoD supervisors 


Military Personnel Supervisors 

Look for signs of drug or alcohol 
abuse such as sick call abuse, odor 
on breath during duty hours, low 
job performance, disruptive behav¬ 
ior, unkept uniform, openly admit¬ 
ted habits. 

Record drug or alcohol related 
incidents. 

Confront the soldier with your 
theory and suggest self-referral to 
rehabilitation program. 

Give soldier one chance to correct 
the situation in lieu of disciplinary 
action. 

Soldiers who appear on the mil¬ 
itary police blotter are subject to 
mandatory referral into rehabilita¬ 
tion program. 

Offer the soldier support and help 
him to work counseling sessions 
into his schedule. 

Check soldier’s progress in reha¬ 
bilitation program. 

Continue to record drug or alco¬ 
hol related incidents. 

Monitor the soldier's job perform¬ 
ance. 

If no improvement, use the chain 


of command for possible separa¬ 
tion or disciplinary action. 

Separation or disciplinary action 
is done at the commander's discre¬ 
tion. 

Civilian Personnel Supervisors 

Look for signs of drug or alcohol 
abuse such as sick leave abuse, 
odor on breath during duty hours, 
low job performance, disruptive be¬ 
havior, openly admitted habits. 

Record drug or alcohol related 
incidents. 

Confront employee with your 
theory and offer him/her a chance 
to refer himself to a rehabilitation 
program in lieu of disciplinary 
action. 

Employees who accept self-refer¬ 
ral to rehabilitation programs can’t 
be given disciplinary action. 

Continue to record drug or alco¬ 
hol related incidents. 

If, after 90 days of rehabilitation, 
the employee’s job performance is 
unsatisfactory, disciplinary action 
can be taken, to include separation 
at the discretion of management 
and the civilian personnel office. 
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Beware the Intimate Ki Her 


by Tony DeBellis 

There is a mass murderer loose in 
the country. In fact, he has struck 
in your own neighborhood. Don’t 
bother locking your doors and win¬ 
dows, because it won’t help. This 

killer is invited in.by you! The 

killer doesn’t hide in an alley wait¬ 
ing for you, you give him the oppor¬ 
tunity to strike. He kills thousands 
of people each year. You know who 
he is but we can’t stop him. His 
name is Acquired Immune Defi¬ 
ciency Syndrome or AIDS. 

AIDS, medically linked to the 
virus HTLV-III, is a serious condi¬ 
tion characterized by a defect in 
natural immunity against disease. 
People who have AIDS are vulner¬ 
able to serious illnesses which would 
not be a threat to anyone whose 
immune system was functioning 
normally. These illnesses are re¬ 
ferred to as "opportunistic” infec¬ 
tions or diseases. 

Investigators have given differ¬ 
ent names to the virus, but they all 
appear to be the same virus. The 
virus is called human T-lympho- 
tropic virus, type III (HTLV-III); 
lymphadenopathy associated virus 
(LAV); or AIDS related virus (ARV). 
Infection with this virus does not 
always lead to AIDS. Preliminary 
results of studies show that most 
infected people remain in good 
health; others may develop illnesses 
varying in severity from mild to 
extremely serious. 

Moat individuals infected with 
the virus have no symptoms and 
feel well. Some develop symptoms 
which m ay include tiredness, fever, 
loss of appetite and weight, diar¬ 
rhea, night sweats, and swollen 
glands (lymph nodes) — usually in 
the neck, armpits or groin. Anyone 
with these symptoms which con¬ 
tinue for more than two weeks 
should see a doctor. 

There are many myths concern¬ 
ing the contracting of AIDS. Most 
of these are false. Basically, AIDS 
is contracted through the exchange 
of bodily fluids, excretions and 
secretions (blood, semen, feces). AIDS 
is spread by sexual contact, needle 
sharing, or leas commonly, through 
blood or it’s components. The risk 
of getting AIDS is increased by 
having multiple sexual partners, 
either homosexual or heterosexual, 
and sharing of needles among those 
using illicit drugs. The occurrence 
of the syndrome in hemophilia 
patients and persons receiving 
transfusions provides evidencefbr trans- 
mission through blood. It may be 
transmitted from infected mother 
to infant before, during, or shortly 
after birth. 

Most of the people who have got¬ 
ten AIDS so far are homosexual 
and bisexual men who have a his¬ 
tory of many sexual partners. Other 
high-risk groups include past and 
present intravenous drug users, Hai¬ 
tian immigrants, and persons with 
hemophilia. Sexual partners of in¬ 
dividuals in these groups are also 
at some risk for contracting AIDS. 

According to the New York State 
AIDS Task Force, There is no evi¬ 
dence that AIDS represents a risk 
to the general population. AIDS is 
not transmitted through the air or 


by casual household contact. Touch¬ 
ing objects handled by AIDS pa¬ 
tients or people from AIDS high- 
risk groups, spending time in the 
same house or room with a patient 
or member of a high-risk group, or 
being near such idnividuals in a 
public place does not put a person 
at risk for aquiring the syndrome. 
Statistics from the U.S. Center for 
Infectious Diseases show that the 
major percentages of AIDS vic¬ 
tims are from New York State. 

Now that you have the facts 
about AIDS, you might ask, "what 
is the Army doing to protect me 
from AIDS?” Fifty cases of AIDS 
or AIDS related diseases have been 
diagnosed among U.S. Army active 
duty soldiers since 1983. An addi¬ 
tional 26 cases have occurred in 
army family members and civili¬ 
ans, based on admission records at 
army medical treatment facilities. 
More than 75 percent of the active 
duty patients have been medically 
discharged - all with honorable dis¬ 
charges. Current records indicate 
that 25 percent of the individual's 
identified in military facilities have 
died. Having the HTLV-III anti¬ 
body does not mean automatic dis¬ 
missal from the servie, Current 
army policy states that individuals 
found to be HTLV-III antibody- 
positive are medically evaluated to 
determine their current health. 
Those with no signs or symptoms 
of immune deficiency continue in 
their present duty assignments with¬ 
out any restrictions. Soldiers found 
to be positive receive confidential 
counselling by trained physicians 
on what signs to watch for that any 
indicate progression of the disease 
and how to minimize the transmis¬ 
sion of the disease. 

Col. (Dr.) Edmund C. Tramont, 
the Chief of Bacterial Diseases at 
Walter Reed Army Institute of Re¬ 
search, points out that AIDS is not 
spread by homosexuals only, as is 
popularly believed. AIDS can be 
transmitted heterosexually. He rites 
several cases where the woman 
has been diagnosed as the carrier 
of the virus. "Recent studies have 
implicated prostitute exposure and 
heterosexual promiscuity in the 
spread of the HTLV-III virus,” he 
said, AIDS, along with Gonorrhea, 
Herpes, Syphilis and Hepatitis B, 
can be aquired through indiscrim¬ 
inate sexual contact. Tramont 
added that one way soldiers can 
reduce the chance of aquiring AIDS 
is to abstain from promiscuous 
sexual contact. 

The AIDS cases which are diag¬ 
nosed are merely the "tip of the ice¬ 
berg,” according to Tramont. He 
goes on to say that approximately 
85 percent of those who have the 
HTLV-III antibody may not show 
any symptoms of the disease for up 
to five years after contracting it. 

The Department of Defense has 
launched an extensive, high-pri¬ 
ority blood testing program in an 
effort to protect military and civ¬ 
ilian personnel from the virus. Med¬ 
ical experts are trying to find a cure 
for AIDS or a vaccine that can pre¬ 
vent it. In the meantime, detecting 
the HTLV-III antibodies and edu¬ 
cating the military and civilian 
community about the virus are the 
most promising methods of prevent¬ 


ing the spread of AIDS. Testing for 
the HTLV-III virus is underway in 
TRADOC at the eight reception 
stations located on Forts Dix, 
Knox, Bliss, Benning, Sill, Jack- 
son, Leaonard Wood, and McClel¬ 
lan according to Col. (Dr.) Richard 
Proctor, TRADOC Surgeon. New 
accessions to the Army - men and 
women arriving for Basic Training 
-- are being tested on a daily basis. 
In addition, people processed at the 
Reception Stations since October 1, 
1985, are being located and tested. 

The Department of Defense direct¬ 
ed that HTLV-III antibody testing 
of new accessions be retroactive to 
October 1st and a contract for the 
testing was awarded to Damon 
Clinical Laboratories. The contrac¬ 
tor was scheduled to begin daily 
pick-up of blood samples on October 
10 . 

The medical facility serving each 
post will provide a medical officer 
to act as a point of contact between 
the contractor and the installation. 
The Health Services Command is 
providing guidance on the tesing to 
a local medical personnel. The 
medical point of contact is respon¬ 
sible for maintaining an accurate, 
coded roster of blood testing. Indi¬ 
vidual confidentiality will be pro¬ 
tected to the greatest degree possi¬ 
ble. The medical officer will have 
the only copy of the decoder. 

Two methods of testing for the 
HTLV-III virus have been deve¬ 
loped by medical science. The Elisa 
Method may require as many as 
three tests on the same individual 
to get an unchallenged, acceptable 
answer. The Western Blot Metho- 
dis far more specific - and far more 
expensive. The Elisa Test is very 
"sensitive” and therefore, may 
indicate a “positive” when the indi¬ 
vidual does not have any HTLV-HI 
antibodies. The Western Blot test 
can more easily sort out these "false 
positive” results. 

When the medical officer receives 
a “positive” or confirmed Western 
Blot blood test result, he will de¬ 
code his roster to determine the 
name of the soldier. He will notify 
the soldier’s commander that the 
soldier is to report to the medical 


facility. The medical officer will 
tell the soldier he has had a West¬ 
ern Blot positive test for HTLV-III 
and counsel him about his situa¬ 
tion. The soldiers unit will then 
initiate paperwork to separate him 
from the Army. 

Current DoD policy is to separate 
all new soldiers who are HTLV-IH 
positive to protect them from poten¬ 
tially harmful exposures. These 
might include bad weather, stren¬ 
uous physical exertion, inflections 
diseases, and the requirement to be 
immunized against smallpox. All 
of these stressful experiences may 
be more dangerous to the health of 
a person with a positive HTLV-III 
test. The Army’s desire is to protect 
them from developing infectious 
diseases in any possible way. 

As stated earlier in this article, 
having the HTLV-III virus does 
not mean that you have or will 
have AIDS. The difference be¬ 
tween the two is that the virus is 
not fatal and AIDS is. Although 
AIDS is not contracted casually, it 
is still a threat to the health of the 
American people. “Each individ¬ 
ual is his or her own best preventa¬ 
tive,” said Maj. (Dr.) Robert Red- 
field, an infectious disease specialist 
and researcher at the Department 
of Virus Disease at the Walter Reed 
Army Institute of Research in 
Washington, D.C. “AIDS is a pub¬ 
lic health issue that is potentially 
the most devastating health prob¬ 
lem this country has every faced,” 
he said, “It is a Bexually transmit¬ 
ted disease and now that it has 
entered our society, it will continue 
to increase among sexually active 
persons,” said Redfield. Soldiers 
are catching and spreading the 
virus through sex with infected 
persons, especially prostitutes. 
Those who have relations with 
multiple sexual partners run the 
greatest risk of contracting the dis¬ 
ease. In a recent survey, approxi¬ 
mately I percent of the registered 
prostitutes in Germany have been 
reported to be infected. "However, 
the percentage among unregistered 
prostitutes may be as high as 30 or 
40 percent,” said Lt. Col. (Dr.) Ern- 
(Continued on page 8) 



This won’t open the door to AIDS. There is no evidence that a person can get AIDS 
front door knobs, toilet seats, handshakes, dishes, food or from daily contact with 
apcrsonwhohas AIDS. In fact, noone knows for sure what causes AIDS. Scientific 
research indicates that gay and bisexual men exposed to the repeated exchange of 
certain body fluids (semen, feces, blood) are at highest risk. Persons who share 
needles to inject drugs are also at high risk. 
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D.l. experiences the “real thing!” 



Aiming a liue claymore anti-personnel mine, Sgt. Michael DeMay gains self confidence through “ hands-on ’’ training of 
combat explosiues. (U.S-Army Reserve Photo by Bryan White) 


SGT.Michael DeMay found the 
air nippy the morning of Novem¬ 
ber 3rd. After a short march, De- 
May and his ‘‘buddies” were on the 
demolition range of the Seneca 
Army Depot. It was a different way 
to spend a reserve weekend. 

Most of the training experienced 
by DeMay had been in the training 
center trying to read a book about 
“how to do it." 

The weekend began with the typ¬ 
ical weapons qualification. Later 
the soldiers of the 2nd of the 391st 
in Newark, N.Y. set up and fired 
live claymore mines and C4 plastic 
explosives. “1 retain a lot more 
when I get my hands on the wea¬ 
pon and I get the feel of the real 
thing,” DeMay said. “Training 
with actual explosives is different 
from inert models. It’s the nervous¬ 
ness that brings out the best of 
soldier and you learn to really re¬ 
spect the weapon,” added the Drill 
Sergeant. 

Sgt. DeMay is a graduate of New¬ 
ark High School and is employed 
by Tomidon Industries in Greece, 
New York. 


Drill Sergeants: The Professionals 


By Tony DeBellis 

The Drill Sergeant is the first 
symbol of military authority that a 
new soldier meets. He or she sets 
the pace at which the new soldier 
adapts to military life. “Drill Ser¬ 
geants hold-some of the most criti¬ 
cal positions in a Training Div¬ 
ision,” said MG Norbert Rappl, 
Commanding General of the 98th 
Division. Because the Drill Sergeant 
is so important in the development 
of our nation's fighting force, it is 
important that they be selected from 
the beatthat the Army has to offer. 
Since we feel that alLour soldiers 
are the best, that would make our 
Drill Sergeants the “best of the 
best.” 

A Reserve Drill Sergeant plays 
just as important a role as his or her 
Active Component counterpart. In 
the past, many active duty soldiers 
had misconceptions about the Army 
Reserve. This myth has been dis¬ 
pelled through the hard work of 
many reservists, and especially Re¬ 
serve Drill Sergeants. Lately, 98th 
Division Drill Sergeants have been 
conducting training for recruits at 
Fort Leonard Wood and this year, 
two cycles were trained exclusively 
by 98th Division Drill Sergeants. 

I can recall when I began my mil¬ 
itary career. The Drill Sergeants 
were feared, not respected. They 
maintained discipline through phys¬ 
ical punishment, not team spirit 
Yes, I learned a lot in Basic Train¬ 
ing. Not because of motivation from 
my Drill Sergeants, but because of 
a personal desire to excell. I re¬ 
ceived my share of beatings and 
punishments and I don’t happen to 
subscribe to the theory that I’m a 
better soldier because of it But that 
was a long time ago. Things have 
changed. In 1968, because of Con¬ 
gressional Investigations into 
trainee abuse from all services, re¬ 
forms were made and many of those 
reforms focused on the Drill Ser¬ 
geants. 


The role and image of the Drill 
Sergeant has changed dramatically 
in the past few years. The Army 
now employes female Drill Ser¬ 
geants and has done so since 1972. 
Further, men and women receive 
their training together during basic, 
advanced, and One Station Unit 
Training. This requires Drill Ser¬ 
geants to be flexible in their styles 
of instruction. They must develop a 
sensitivity to the personal problems 
of the new soldier. 

The drill Sergeants are responsi¬ 
ble for much more than the instruc¬ 
tion that a recruit receives during 
basic. Their own skills, experience 
and ability to relate to new soldiers 
is often the factor that helps the 
recruit successfully adjust to his or 
her new military environment. 

The Drill Sergeant must insure 
that each and every recruitreceives 
and understands the training. This 
is extremely important since they 
may one day have to rely on that 
training to survive. In short, they 
must have the desire and ability to 
help people. 

Drill Sergeant training can sharp¬ 
en your leadership skills. It will 
teach you to instruct, to instill dis¬ 
cipline and to judge people on their 
qualifications. You will be able to 
identify additional training needed 
by the individual. “It is a tremend¬ 
ous experience that will add greatly 
to your career development,” said 
MG Rappl. “Some of the finest NGOs 
I have ever met were Drill Ser¬ 
geants.” 

Becoming a Drill Sergeant 

Today, the Drill Sergeant is re¬ 
spected and much better trained 
than those who came before him. 
The Drill Sergeants are trained in 
counseling and how to motivate 
trainees as well as other more com¬ 
mon military skills. The training is 
hard, but the results are worth it. 
Those who wear the Drill Sergeant 
hat and badge, do so proudly. 


What does it take to become a 
Drill Sergeant? Primarily, you must 
display leadership ability and mil¬ 
itary bearing. Also, you must be in 
good physical condition with no 
speech impediment or record of 
emotional instability. You must be 
a high school graduate or equival¬ 
ent, and you must have no record of 
disciplinary action or lost time in 
the last three years. 

Drill Sergeant School 

The Drill Sergeant school con¬ 
sists of a self paced course designed 
to allow students to complete the 
school at their own rate. While al¬ 
lowed a maximum of 18 months, a 
reservist can complete the course in 
only a few months of weekend drills. 
In the 98th Division, each brigade 
operates it’s own Drill Sergeant 
School under the authority and su¬ 
pervision of Leadership Academy. 
This element, a unit of the Training 
Command, is located in Mattydale. 
It is tasked with insuring the stan¬ 
dardization of training. The train¬ 
ing that a student receives covers a 
wide variety of subjects from Drill 
and Ceremony to Individual Tacti¬ 
cal Training and Leadership to 
Counseling. 

We often learn by simply watch¬ 
ing those within our direct contact. 
Information gained by observation 
is as important as the training 
being provided. As a Drill Sergeant, 
you need to be aware of how your 
words and actions are viewed by 
those in your care. First impres¬ 
sions set the stage for the ease with 
which a soldier adapts to military 
life. The Drill Sergeant has to be 
the model for the newly enlisted 
soldier. Repeatedly, the word EX¬ 
AMPLE is used when talking of 
Drill Sergeant training. The Drill 
Sergeant is the example for others 
to follow. It is imperative for the 
Drill Sergeant’s skill to be top notch, 
insuring the highest standards of 
training. The evaluation of this 


training is made on two levels. Ob¬ 
jectively, the soldier must pass tests 
to measure successful completion 
of instruction. The personal eval¬ 
uation is more difficult to assess, 
but no less important. Here, the 
Drill Sergeant is looking for esprit 
de corps and other signs of enthu¬ 
siasm and motivation. 

The Drill Sergeant Creed 

The Drill Sergeant Creed is the 
summation of the different elements 
involved in being a Drill Sergeant: 

I am the Drill Sergeant. 

I welcome the task of training the 
guardians of our coimtry’s future 
with enthusiasm. 

My knowledge is theirs for the 
asking. 

I shall teach and train many 
soldiers who may one day be great 
leaders in our army and for this I 
ask only to be remembered as their 
example of a leader. 

I am proud of my past and more 
proud of my future. 


I am the Drill Sergeant. 
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98th Division seeks officer candidates 


By Mark LaMarche 

“Be All You Can Be” 

Why not be an officer? 

“There are several ways quali¬ 
fied soldiers may obtain a commis¬ 
sion in the U.S. Army Reserve,” 
said Mrs. Ellen M. Kintz, a Military 
Personnel Technician in the-G-I of¬ 
fice, 98th Division (Training). 

Kintz who processes all commis¬ 
sion application packets in the div¬ 
ision, said the first step toward re¬ 
ceiving a commission is processing 
for a National Agency Check. The 
check, which identifies good poten¬ 
tial candidates, may take up to six 
months to complete. A favorable 
National Agency Check is required 
for commission eligibility. 

A soldier must have at least 60 
college credits at the time of appli¬ 
cation for a commission. They must 
also have a GT score of 110 and 
achieve a minimum of 90 on SUB¬ 
TEST 2 of the Officer Selection 
Battery Test. 

Commission applicants must not 
have reached their 29th Birthday 
at the time of application. How¬ 
ever, age waivers may be granted 
to “exceptionally well qualified" 
individuals up to 32-and-a-half years 
of age,” she added. 


Applicants must meet height 
weight standards to qualify for a 
commission. Prior service or at least 
one year in the reserves including 
an annual training period is also 
required. 

Soldiers must appear before an 
interview board of Officers and be 
recommended for a commission 
appointment in the U.S.A.R. The 
screening process is used to select 
only those soldiers best qualified, 
with motivation and a desire to be 
part of the Officers corps. 

Soldiers who posses that attitude 
must be willing to commit them¬ 
selves to a six-year obligation with 
the Army, some of that time will be 


spent on active duty. 

The Officer’s Candidate School 
at the Empire State Military 
Academy, in Peekskill, NY, is ap¬ 
proximately one year in duration 
and entails two weeks in lieu of an¬ 
nual training with unit of assign¬ 
ment. Phase II of the ESMA pro¬ 
gram includes training one weekend 
a month from approximately Au¬ 
gust to May, at either Branch School 
in Syracuse or Buffalo, NY and 
Phase III again, a two week period 
in lieu of annual training, with unit 
of assignment at Camp Smith, 
Peekskill, NY. Upon completion of 
ail 3 phases, soldiers are commissi¬ 
oned 2nd lieutenants. Soldiers who 



enroll in the Reserve/Active Army 
Component School at Fort Benning, 
Georgia, attend approximately 10 
weeks of training on active duty. 
Upon completion, soldiers are com¬ 
missioned to 2nd lieutenant, USAR. 

Commission applicants with high 
degrees of proficiency and experience 
in the field for which they’re apply¬ 
ing may qualify for Direct Appoint¬ 
ment to the grade of 2nd lieuten¬ 
ant. These individuals must possess 
the necessary training, schooling 
or experience to qualify for appoint¬ 
ment in a specific specialty. In ad¬ 
dition, the civilian source job and 
major field of study should be re¬ 
lated to the position vacancy for 
which the applicant is being consi¬ 
dered. To be eligible for direct ap¬ 
pointment, the soldier must pos¬ 
sess atleast a Baccalaureate Degree 
relating to the position he or she is 
applying for. 

Additionally, the Reserve Offic¬ 
er’s Training Corps (ROTC) Scho¬ 
larship and non-seholoarship pro¬ 
grams account for more than 40 
percent of the present commisssi- 
oned officer strength in USAR units. 

Soldiers who would like to pursue 
a commission and a brighter future 
in the USAR should consult their 
career counselor and chain of com¬ 
mand. 

Why not “be all you can be?” 

Why not he an officer?” 


Civil Affairs practitioners join in ‘Bright Star’ 


by Bill Carroll 

(CAIRO, EGYPT)... About 10,000 
U.S. troops participated in “Bright 
Star *85” earlier this year, one of 
the largest joint combat exercises 
in the Middle East in recent years. 
The exercise, which was directed 
by the U.S. Central Command 
(CENTCOM), involved - Army, 
Navy, Air Force and Marine Corps 
troops operating in Jordan, Oman, 
Somalia and Egypt. 

Two 98th Division Civil Affairs 
officers, Captain David Hughes of 
the 414th Civil Affairs Company, 
Utica, New York and Major Jules 
Balogh of the 403rd Civil Affairs 
Company, Liverpool, New York 
found Bright Star” an opportunity 
to put their Civil Affairs skills to a 
practiced test 

'Real time’ 

“For instance,” said Major Ba¬ 
logh, *’a transportation unit had 
blown a tire, which slowed up the 
play of the exercise. It was my job 
to use the local contacts we had 
established to get a new tire.” 

“Through interpreters, we dealt 
directly with Egyptian workers,” 
said Hughes. “While ’Bright Star’ 
provided the combat and combat 
support units with an idea of what 
a real situation might be like, Civil 
Affairs was functioning in ‘real 
time’. It was more than just an 
exercise for us.” 

Major Balogh and Captain 
Hughes were both assigned to the 


office of the G-5 of the 377th Thea¬ 
tre Area Army Command (TAA- 
COM), which provided command 
and control for the exercise from its 
headquarters at Cairo West Air 
Base. 

“We both functioned as Contract¬ 
ing Officer representatives,” said 
Major Balogh. “It was our job to 
obtain necessary materials from 
the local economy in support of the 
mission.” 

Friends in Cairo 

Balogh said part of their mission 
was to work with the 352nd Civil 
Affairs Command from Riverdale, 
Maryland in developing a resource 
list in the city of Cairo. “We dealt 
primarily with American compan¬ 
ies with subsidiaries in Cairo,” said 
Balogh. “That was part of the effort 
to keep the military preaense low- 
key among the local residents and 
businesses,” he said. 

“Just being in a country where 
the average daytime temperature 
is 95 degrees is a learning exper¬ 
ience in itself,” said Hughes. “Get¬ 
ting used to that kind of weather 
would take some time.” 

He said it would also take some 
time to assimilate the culture of 
Southwest Asia. 

“In order to properly deal with 
people whose culture is much older 
and so different from ours,” said 
Hughes, “I feel it is imperative that 
we learn as much about that cul¬ 
ture as we can, in order to work 
within the framework of that cul¬ 


ture,” said Hughes. “And I see no 
better way to learn a culture than 
to see it first-hand.” 

Balogh and Hughes have relayed 
their experience in Egypt to their 
fellow Civil Affairs reservists dur¬ 
ing training sessions in their re¬ 
spective reserve centers. 

Both officers agreed that simply 
being in Egypt afforded them an 
invaluable training experience. 

“My eyes were opened on a few 
things,” explained Hughes. “Prior 
to my trip to Egypt I had learned 
that women are not held in such 
high esteem in Southwest Asia as 
they are in the U.S. It may be dif¬ 
ferent in other Southwest Asian 
countries, but in Egypt, I discov¬ 
ered that was not so.” Hughes 
related the story of a female inter¬ 
preter who was translating instruc¬ 
tions to a work detail of Egyptians 
“As soon as they found out she 
spoke fluent Arabic, she was ac¬ 
cepted, and they respected her,” 
said Hughes. 

No problem 

A deep-rooted superstition in 
Southwest Asia is that people with 
blue eyes are capable of bestowing 
the “blue curse”, one of the most 
feared vexes known to that culture, 
which is believed to have been re¬ 
sponsible for injury and death. 
“The female interpreter had blue 
eyes,” said Hughes, “and it didn’t 
seem to bother the workers at all.” 

Major Balogh recalls a marriage 
feast he attended during his off- 


duty hours in the town of Gisa, a 
suburb of Cairo. “The feast was 
hosted by some Egyptian mer¬ 
chants he had dealt with,” said 
Balogh. “They turned out to be an 
exceptionally nice bunch of people. 
They were very sincere and caring 
about their family members and 
guests.” Balogh added that during 
his two-week stay in Cairo, he wit¬ 
nessed no problems with the accep¬ 
tance of U.S. Forces in Egypt. 

Captain Hughes said he would 
recommend this type of in-country 
training for all Civil Affairs practi¬ 
tioners. 
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The Intimate Killer (Continued) 

est T. Takafuji, a disease control dence that the disease is not con- 
consultant in the office of the Sur- tracted even in a household where 
geon General. He added that the people share towels, drinking glass- 
prevalence of HTLV-III virus es, silverware and other household 
among prostitutes in the United items, 0 he said. 

States is also high, especially in Redfield believes that the spread 
those using intravenous drugs. of the HTLV-III virus can be some- 

“Prostitutes are a high risk group what limited by treating it as a 
that should be avoided,” Takafuji venereal disease and imposing some 

cautioned. Wearing condoms may of the same checks and follow-ups 
decrease the chances of getting the that are used with syphilis and go- 

virus, but there is no guarantee norrhea. “This is not a moral issue 
that they will prevent it. or a civil rights issue but has be- 

There are only a few ways that a come a critical public health issue,” 

person can contract AIDS, and these he stressed. According to a recent 

were outlined earlier in the article. report in ‘’Science Magazine,” there 
Besides the exchange of bodily fluids are presently about 18,000 identi- 

when having sexual contact, the fied cases of AIDS in the United 
only other ways are through con- States, and more than one million 
taminated blood products and persons who are infected with the 
through the use of contaminated HTLV-III virus, 

needles. The experts disagree on Consider the facts. AIDS is here 
the bodily fluids which can fcrans- and is a serious problem. Science 
mit the disease. There is not suffi- and the Army are working to de- 
cient proof that the disease is trans- velop a cure and to protect unaf- 
mitted through saliva and tear- fected people from contracting the 
drops. There is no disagreement disease. You are the difference, 
that the disease is transmitted You must make the decisions that 
through blood and semen. These create a risk of contracting AIDS, 
then are the areas we should be Use good common sense and pro- 
most concerned with-. “People need tect yourself whenever possible. See 
to realize that evidence indicates your doctor if you feel you have any 
they are in no danger from casual of the symptoms. Our soldiers are 
(non-sexual) contact with an indi- the most valuable piece of equip- 
vidual with the HTLV-III virus,” ment the Army has, and we want to 
said Dr. Redfield. He noted that keep them in good working condi- 
someone will not get the virus by tion. People in New York State 
sharing an office or a barracks needing information or help can 
room, riding a bus or even drinking call the New York State AIDS Hot- 
from the same cup. “There is evi- line: 1-800-482-1884. It’s toll-free and 

confidential. 


The Chaplain’s Corner 

by LTC. John O’Conner 


The Christmas scene is so artis¬ 
tically charming that we could be 
so easily mesmerized by the soft 
lights and the twinkling stare. We 
could be so charmed by the poinset- 
tias and the greenery that we could 
easily forget that this love story is 
the story of tough love. The heav¬ 
enly Father so loved the world that 
he gave his only Son. The story of 
the Prince and the Pauper, the cha¬ 
rade of the Prince disguised as a 
pauper, pales to nothingness in 
comparison to the Son of God be¬ 
coming man. This was no Prince 
and Pauper charade. This was love 
when love had its finest hours. It 
was a total expenditure of self. The 
son of God became identified with 
man at the cost of equality with 
God. The price was not right. The 
price was foolishly exorbitant but 
love will always be exorbitant. It 
will never count the cost. 

The Christmas story challenges 
us to tough love. It challenges us to 
love the handicapped, the senile, 
the disagreeable. It challenges the 
unmarried girl to love her unborn 
to life and challenges us to love 
them both. It challenges the hus¬ 
band to love his alcoholic wife. It 
challenges the wife to love her un¬ 
faithful husband. It challenges par¬ 
ents to love ungrateful children. 
The Christmas story challenges us 
all to love God when it seems eve¬ 
ryone isn’t and the numbers seem 
to make them.right and me dumb. 
The Christmas story challenges us 


to tough love. 

So I bring you news of great joy 
today, December 25,1985: a Savior 
is born to you. You will find him in 
the city of Johannesburg, South 
Africa, in the city of Addis Ababha, 
Ethiopia, in the cities of Rochester, 
Buffalo, Syracuse, Watertown, 
Binghamton, in your own neigh¬ 
borhood, in your own living room. 
You must wrap him in the sead- 
dling clothes of tenderness, for¬ 
giveness, patience, compassion, ser¬ 
vice. 

Some weeks back I looked at the 
morning paper and there on the 
front page was a Madonna and 
child. My first reaction: they’re 
really rushing Christmas. But on 
closer look it wasn’t the Virgin 
Mary and her Child. The woman 
dressed like Mary was an African 
woman with her starving child. 
“Not the Madonna and Child” I 
said to myself. But then it hit me: 
this is the Madonna and Child. To 
such as this African woman and 
her child Jesus identified himself. 
"When you did this to the least of 
my brethren you did it to me.” 

I can recall another such Ma¬ 
donna and Child. When I first went 
to a parish in Chili, the alter boys 
that first week were beaming with 
joy this day because their mother 
had a baby girl. A short time later it 
was discovered that Ann Margaret 
had spina bifida. Those boys and 
all the other family members never 
stopped that initial beaming with 


great joy as they loved her as the 
most beautiful child in the world. 
They would carry her in her stand 
up seat and present her to the pub¬ 
lic like no debutant was ever pre¬ 
sented to society. They were so 
proud when she started school, but 
her days were cut short by death. 
And those modern Madonnas bur¬ 
ied their most beautiful child — 
their Christ Child. 

I remember another Madonna and 
Child years earlier when I was in 
Newark where there is a Develop¬ 
mental Center. I was called to one 
of the wards this day. A very re¬ 
tarded child was dying. His par¬ 
ents were there. These parents who 
brought him into this earthly life 
were helping him enter heavenly 
life. It was so obvious the great love 


these parents had for this child. 
This child who was unable to do so 
much had enabled his parents to 
have a tremendous capacity of love. 
They were truly modern Madonnas 
with their child —their Christ Child. 

They will say that picture in the 
paper was not Mary and the Christ 
Child, rather an African woman 
and her child. But it was Mary and 
her Child. And you will find Mary’s 
child-in the oddest of circumstan¬ 
ces, in the most challenging of sit¬ 
uations as well as in the ordinari¬ 
ness of everyday life. When you 
find him, pick him up no matter 
how heavy he may be. And once 
again Christmas will have happen¬ 
ed. Who you pick up will always be 
the same Christ Child. The only 
difference, you are the Madonna. 





